SIR   JOHN   SIMON
Lloyd George's analysis may have cast in relief all
Simon's worst weaknesses. But as a prophet Lloyd
George was wrong. Within four months Simon had
become Foreign Secretary. But his tormentor had
been struck down by the necessity of undergoing a
serious operation. So the first act of the new play
was allowed to develop smoothly.
Simon was now to be submitted to a real test. How
far would the Liberal within him prevail? He was
placed in the most difficult of situations. Here was a
man, three parts lawyer, one part politician, presented
with an opportunity which comes once in a generation.
A bold programme of general disarmament might
have been accepted and have secured civilization. But
Simon depended upon a majority in the House of
Commons which identified great armaments with
national security. The vicissitudes of politics had
elevated him to an office of matchless distinction.
Which way should he set his course? Should he steer
for the goal of universal safety and jeopardize his
great position, or should he keep his office by giving
his followers a transitory satisfaction?
Only Simon's blindest adversaries would say that
he alone was the parent of the progressive worsening
of world relationships. But there is the fact. And
no one could charge him with failure to please the
hundreds of Conservatives to whom disarmament was
the height of folly. For three years and a half he kept
himself in favour, till the bankruptcy of his policy was
too glaring to be concealed by the brilliance of his
debating. When his speeches during his tenure of the
Foreign Office are read the reader will marvel at their
immaculate skill. The emphasis, the phrasing, the
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